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ON THE MOON 


If I were living on the moon 
Among the frozen mountains there, 
And turned my face up in the night 
To stand and stare, 








I’d see our own earth in the sky 
Just as we see the moon from here, 
But bigger, ten times bigger, bright 
And shining clear. 


It would be turning slowly round 
And I could see the countries pass, 
Shadows on silver, crisp and sharp, 
As frost on glass. 





America and Europe too, 

Asia and Africa I'd see. 

They would be beautiful and dear, 
And strange—oh strange to me! 





—EunIicE TIETJENS# 
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THE BRAVE AUTOMOBILES 


By ANTONIORROBLES 
Translated from the Spanish by Edward Huberman 
Illustrated by William Péne du Bois 


Yonoer, not very far from America, there is a large island 
called Villasonar de los Motores. It is just a bit smaller than 
Spain, and has a roundish form; but there are peaks on it,, 
nevertheless, just like the peaky tip of an opened umbrella. 
On this island a gentleman named Don Manolito Cascapifias 
once owned a huge automobile factory. 

Now Don Manolito’s factory attracted everybody’s atten- 
tion. The automobiles that came out of it were swift two- 
seaters, shining and silvery. Each one bore a lead horseman 
on its radiator cap and each had cross-eyed headlights. 

Every worker in this factory made a specialty of one task. 

One man adjusted a certain screw. 

Another one tested horns. 

Another wiped sweat off all the factory hands. 

Another brushed dust off the knees of those who had to 
work stretched out on the floor. 

Another winked an eye to take aim in placing one particu- 
lar hinge. : 

Another placed the very next hinge. 

When one bruised his finger, another one was there to com- 
plain about it. 
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Another had nothing to do but test tires to see if they were 
filled with air. 

And so on, up to two hundred. 

This was an efficient system. In case a prospective pur- 
chaser called when there were no autos ready, Mr. Cascapifias 
rang a bell, and, even if all the workers were having a bite 
of something to eat, or were out playing football, they would 
come running into the factory, take their places (each one 
had his number marked in a certain spot on the floor), as- 
semble an automobile in one minute by the clock and then 
go out to continue with their ham sandwiches or their soccer. 

Then the purchaser would seat himself in the auto, bang 
the seat two or three times to make sure it wasn’t all a dream, 
and speed off, very much thrilled with his newborn machine. 
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One evening it happened that the two hundred workers, 
who had no doubt gone off to play football or soccer, left 
seven finished automobiles in one of the spacious aisles of the 
factory. These were seven new little autos, all built that 
very day, and, consequently, they were children; you might 
even have called them babies. Left alone this way, they be- 
came talkative, and suddenly one of the seven asked: 

“Where do you suppose that strange man took our 
brother?” He was talking of course about a car that had 
been sold that day. 

Just then an old automobile, who had been sent to the fac- 
tory for overhauling, came by. 

“Your brother has been bought,” he said. ‘‘We autos are 
the slaves of man. He makes us go exactly where he wants 
us to, and frequently even further. He applies the brakes 
to us whenever he pleases, and, at times, he dashes us to pieces 
or allows a railroad train to trample us. Believe me, com- 
rades, this is a horrible state of affairs.” 

“Oh, this ought not to be,” cried one of the young autos. 
“I’d rather dash myself to pieces than be anybody’s slave.” 

*“No, it’s not as bad as that,” added another. “I want to 
see the world, but I should like to see it without men in my 
seats . . . independently, and free.” 

““And we agree with you,” said all the rest, together. 

As they became more and more aroused, they decided to 
make an escape, even though they had to leave behind the 
old auto, who, because of a broken part, was very, very weary 
after even ten yards. 

Placing the little hose, which looked like an elephant’s 
trunk, in the right spot, they all drank gasoline. Then one 
of them bumped the door two or three times in order to open 
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it, and, a few minutes before midnight, they all went out of 
the factory. 

It was delightful. How pleasant to see them pass one an- 
other on the white highways, that beautiful moon-lit night. 
The Moon was just coming out, and watched them all go by 
in front of her: one, two, three, four, five, six, seven auto- 
mobiles. And they saw landscapes, cities, dangerous curves, 
tunnels, trains, moon-lit rivers, flocks of sheep, homeless dogs, 
and paths leading to the edge of the sea. 

At dawn, however, Mr. Manolito Cascapifias knew all 
about the affair, and highway-policemen went in search of 
the seven young automobiles who were driving themselves 
all over the island of Villasonar de los Motores. 

The police hid behind rocks and trees and shot at the autos, 
but at first none of the seven was captured. They rushed 
by at full speed, and the bullets scarcely touched them. In 
fact, they received only a few unimportant flesh-wounds in 
the body. 

But very, very soon, and even before the Sun came out, 
the alarm-bells of the mounted-police began to clang threat- 
eningly. Then new officers arrived, their white horses gal- 
loping. 

As soon as they heard the bells, the wise little autos sup- 
plied more and more gasoline to their engines, until presently 
they were whirling along at terrific, frightful speeds, which 
made all the little trees at the sides of the road tremble with 
fear. But, after all, the seven autos were so young, had seen 
so little of the world, and had had so little experience, that 
they themselves were terrified, and some escaped by one road, 
and some by another . . . but all were scattered. 

Some of you readers will ask why the police automobiles, 
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which go ever so much faster than horses, were not brought 
out for the chase. Is that right? Well, here is the answer: 
when the police autos saw that it was a matter of fighting 
against their own comrades, they put themselves out of order, 
either by spilling all their gasoline, or by blowing all the air 
out of a tire, just as if it had been punctured. 

The shots and persecutions made such a to-do that in a 
short time the whole island of Villasonar de los Motores was 
all upset by the seven rebellious autos. And soon in the most 
unsuspected little towns could be seen some of the runaway 
autos, chased by mounted-police who were firing shots and 
whose plumes were fluttering in the wind. The hunting party 
carried on its campaign with such intensity and sternness that 
the seven young automobiles were forced to end their bold 
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and thrilling adventures in the following ways: 
The first one threw himself into the sea when he saw him- 
self almost caught by an airplane which made an astounding 
noise over his head. The poor child had never even seen an 
airplane before! 
The second, thoroughly frightened, smashed into a tele- 
graph pole when he took too sharp and swift a turn. When 














they caught him, his horn was still breathing, but he died 
almost at once. 

The third was killed by a policeman who had won a prize 
for marksmanship and who fired a sure shot into the heart of 
the engine. The poor little auto rolled over on his back and 
died immediately, his wheels up in the air. 

The fourth was finally caught alive by the trailing fish- 
hook of an aviator who flew so low that the wind of his pro- 
peller began to destroy ant-hills. 

The fifth reached a certain town, but the citizens had been 
informed by telegraph of his coming, and had placed tacks in 
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the road. His four tires were blown out, and he had to stop, 
very sad and downcast. 

The sixth gave himself up to the Mayor of a city, because 
he had lost track of all his companions. The water in his 
radiator was boiling, and he was most uncomfortable. 

The seventh hid himself among some trees, off the road. But 
between a guard who had a good sense of smell and smelt the 





gasoline, and a detective who followed his tracks into the 
bushes, he was captured. 

These last four autos, taken alive, were led away by the 
mounted-police back to the factory of Don Manolito Casca- 
pifias, which was in the capital of Villasonar de los Motores, 
in the center of the island. Here the prisoners were attached 
with heavy chains to some large rings on the wall. It pained 
the old and broken auto to see them come in thus, and he 
consoled them from a distance with a glance from his one 


good headlight. 


Every evening, after that, in the silent factory, the four 
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rebels would relate their adventures to all the new little autos, 
Soon there was born in these, too, a great hatred for automo- 
bilists, who some day would come to buy them, just as if they 
were slaves. 

One of the four adventurers said, for example: 

‘That airplane came up behind me so noisily that I had to 
swallow up the road at an amazing speed. . . .” 

“But does one eat roads?” asked one of the newly-borns. 

“No, young fellow, no. What I mean to say is that I ran 
over them in such a great hurry that I lost sight of them 
beneath my wheels. . . .” 

Finally all the autos went to sleep. 

But the very next evening, after the factory hands had 
gone home, the rebel who had been asked the night before 
whether roads were good to eat, announced to everybody, in 
a low conspirator’s voice: 

“The question which that youngster asked me last night 
has given me an idea. I shall explain it to you as soon as I 
have seen the map.” 

On the wall, just as in most automobile companies, there 
was, indeed, a map of all the roads on the island of Villasonar 
de los Motores. There were thirty roads leading out of the 
capital. Some were straight roads, others had little curves, 
s’s, or Zigzags, but each of them led finally to one of the thirty 
seaports. 

When there were gathered one hundred autos, all alike, in 
the wide aisles of the factory, the rebellious auto went up a 
plank on to the weighing-board, and made a speech: 

“Friends, we must rebel against our enemy—man! Let us 
get rid of the roads which make us slaves! Thirty brave 
young automobiles, ready to give up their lives, must leave 
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here tonight, by the thirty different roads. But understand 
me well, comrades; they must do more than merely ride over 
the roads. That would not help at all. This is what they 
must do. ‘These thirty heroes must eat up the roads and 
swallow them, leaving absolutely nothing behind. Do you 
understand?” 

“Yes, yes!” they all cried. 

“Are there any volunteers?” he asked at once. 

Yes!!!” they all shouted in chorus. 

Then they drew lots, each auto using the number he carried 
on his motor. Thirty brave little autos were selected. You 
should have seen them study the map and divide the roads 
among themselves. 

“This one is for me.” “I'll take that one.” ‘This other 
one is mine.” Finally they were all agreed. At the first stroke 
of midnight, the leader blew his horn three times. With one 
strong push, the first auto opened the door; then they all 
lit their headlights and began moving. 

There they went: one, two, three . . . up to thirty! 

They caught the highways at so good a speed, and ate up 
the road so eagerly, that after each one there was left only 
fields and more fields and bare country, just as there must 
have been at the beginning of the world, when there were 
certainly no automobile roads. They were swallowing up the 
highways just like magicians who begin to eat a never-ending 
belt. 

At dawn, the thirty brave autos, without having once 
checked their high speed, arrived at the thirty ports. They 
had already decided what they were to do here: sacrifice them- 
selves without stopping. So, without slowing down even a 
little bit, they all threw themselves into the sea and were 
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drowned in its depths, each one in a different place, with a 
highway rolled up in his stomach. 

When the people of Villasonar de los Motores woke up, 
they found their country bare of all roads. Not a single one 
remained! Oh, how everyone wept! Children as well as 
grown-ups, men as well as women! How were they ever to 
reconstruct so many roads, which had taken years and years, 
almost centuries and centuries to build. 

How sad it was to see a whole large island, almost as large 
as Spain, without a single road! Everything was bare. No 
one knew how to get from one town to another, and the 
children’s stockings were filled with thorns because they had 
to walk across the fields. 


But the damage was not very lasting, thanks to a certain 
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diver. In his suit with large glass eyes, he happened to be 
combing the bottom of the sea near the shores of the island. 
Quite by chance he found one of the thirty drowned autos! 
At once he opened its stomach with a very sharp axe, splitting 
the body into two parts, like the opened shell of aclam. Then 
he drew out the highway, which seemed wound on a spool, 
and sent it up to the surface. Afterwards he went all round 
the island, looking for other automobiles, and soon, one at 
a time, he had found them, all thirty of them. 

But the most important idea was one which occurred to 
the Governor. He hired two circus servants whose specialty 
it was to stretch out the long rugs which dancers use. In 
less than a day apiece, these two men replaced every one of 
the roads, which had been rolled up like anchovies. 
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The result was that, before a month had passed, the whole 
net of highways had been put back in exactly the same 
positions as before. 

Ever since then Mr. Manolito Cascapifias is more consid- 
erate of the autos made in his factory. He builds them with 
better bumpers, in order to lessen their suffering when they 
hit something. Besides, he has invented a mechanism that 
prevents the automobile from hurting itself when the gears 
are shifted. Now, the automobiles are somewhat happier, 
and there have been no automobile strikes for a long time. 
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RULER OF THE FIFTH 
GRADE 


By DorotHy G. MAYER 


Illustrated by Frank Dobias 


Horry up and tie my shoe, or I’lI—T’ll feed you to the 
pigeons, piece by piece.” Jimmy extended his foot toward 
Charles. Charles fell to his knee at once and, with one eye 
on Jimmy’s right fist and one eye on Jimmy’s shoe, completed 
the task assigned to him. 

The school bell rang its warning into the street. Hats 
were thrown into the air for one last catch. One last skip 
over the rope and the boys and girls pushed their way toward 
the large school door. 

“Just a minute, fellows,” Jimmy called out to Charles and 
his pal, Beanie, who were tumbling amiably through the door. 
“Just a minute, boys. Remember, I go first.” Charles and 
Beanie stood obediently to one side and James pulled down 
his coat, swung out his shoulders, and walked before them 
into the school. Then they followed at a safe distance. 

As the teacher entered she saw them all standing in a tight 
group, every eye on Jimmy. “It runs way down my 
stomach,” and Jimmy pointed to his right side, “tand when 
it’s going to rain it turns red, and when it’s going to be nice 
it turns blue, and when it’s going to snow it turns every color 


at once. So I can always tell the weather before anyone else 
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in the world. The doctor says it’s the most important ap- 
pendicitis scar he’s ever made.” Jimmy was walking up and 
down the front of the room. “And some day one of you 
fellows—the one that I think deserves it most—he gets to 
see my scar.” 

“Aw, gee, Jimmy, let me be the first,” Charles begged. 
“T’ve carried your books to school all week for you. Aw, 
Jimmy, let me be the first to see.” 

“You'll be the last, Charles Wilk,” said Jimmy slowly, “‘the 
very last. Perhaps by next May, when all the others have 
had a look, we'll get around to you. But until then you may 
carry my books as you’ve been doing.” Charles crept back to 
his seat without a word. 

Beanie felt sorry for Charles. “You needn’t be so smart,” 
he said to Jimmy. “The weather man knows what the 
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weather’s going to be. And he doesn’t need an appendicitis 
scar, either.” 

Jimmy looked upon Beanie with distaste. “Is that so, 
Beanie, but the weather man’s often wrong, isn’t he?” This 
was the argument to end all arguments. 

It was Jimmy who first noticed that Miss Curran was back 
in the room. He returned to his desk and took out his draw- 
ing paper and charcoal. The drawing teacher would be there 
in a moment and he wanted to be ready. The others followed 
his example and went back to work quietly. 

Jimmy’s behavior was all that anyone could have wished. 
He even stayed in a moment after school to water the plants 
and sprinkle a bit of food into the fish-bowl. Then, with a 
polite ““Good-by, Miss Curran,” he strolled out of the room. 

Miss Curran tidied up the classroom and picked up the 
stray papers. There was one crumpled sheet that interested 
her. ‘To Charles from Beanie,” it said. 

Jimmy makes me sick. 
I’d like to biff him on the nose. 
He thinks he’s so smart. 

Miss Curran tore the paper into tiny fragments. It would 
be hard on Beanie, she knew, if Jimmy ever found that note. 
“There’s something strange about Jimmy. I wonder what 
makes him want to boss everyone? I wonder why they let 
him?” 

Meanwhile Jimmy was on his way home. Head high, he 
swaggered toward the house in which he lived. But as he 
stood outside of his own apartment, his appearance changed. 
Suddenly, he was just a small boy timidly ringing his own 
door-bell. 

“Mother home yet?” he asked of Delia, the maid. 
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“Not yet, Mr. Jimmy. But your brother and sister are 


in.” 
Jimmy walked on tiptoe to his room and tried to slide 
inside without being heard. 

“No, you don’t, my lad.” His brother, Ned, jumped from 
behind the door. ‘““We’ve been waiting for the return of our 
little brother.” He called down the hall, “Say, Betty, the 
little darling is home—just in time to tidy up after our feast. 
Better hurry, Jimmy, before Mother gets here.” 

“But I’ve got homework to do,” Jimmy pleaded. “Be- 
sides I didn’t make any mess in your room.” 


“No, you didn’t, we did. You see it’s hard on big kids 











like us to have to stoop so far down and pick up so many 
tiny crumbs. So we need you. And step on it.” Ned pushed 
Jimmy into the room. 

Jimmy swallowed hard to control the hot salt tears that 
would come. But he struggled in vain. And he knew all 
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the while that it was hopeless to fight back with such odds 
against him. “I’ve got to give in, but I'll get even some 
day. I’ll get even,” he repeated over and over to himself as 
he gathered up the crumbs and threw them into the scrap 
basket. 

After dinner, Jimmy sat with longing in his eyes while 
Ned and Betty ran their electric train. They were short a 
train man at one of the switches, but he knew they’d never 
let him have the job, no matter how many times the train top- 
pled off the track. 

As he sat there he forced his thoughts to pleasant things. 
Tomorrow morning in school he’d make Charles tidy up all 
the mess in his desk. He imagined that it was tomorrow 
already and that he was back in school. His thoughts swung 
on, and he saw all the children standing in line on either side 
as he entered the school building. They bowed low as he 
passed. ‘Long live King James forever,” they shouted. 

But when the real tomorrow finally came, the boys in 
Room 103 were not interested in him as they had been. 
No one offered to help him off with his coat. In fact, no 
attention was paid him at all. 

Instead, the children clustered around a new boy and 
watched him pile brand new books into his desk. The new 
boy looked easy-going and friendly. His knickers hung dan- 
gerously away from his coat and his shirt was somewhat 
rumpled. But the important thing about him was his grin. 
It looked like a permanent grin—not the kind that comes 
and goes and looks strange each time. That grin was there 
to stay. 

Jimmy was annoyed at what he saw. “Haven’t you guys 
ever seen a new boy before? Gee, you act as if you thought 
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he came out of a dinosaur’s egg. There’s nothing so wonder- 
ful about a new boy.” ‘They pretended to busy themselves 
at their desks. Actually, they were listening with great eager- 
ness. They knew that the beginning of an important struggle 
was about to take place. 

““What’s your name?” asked Jimmy in his most important 
voice. 

“Me? I’m Bobbie Trask. "Most everybody calls me Snip, 
though. How about you?” 

“I’m James Traynor Gordon,” said Jimmy, with great 
emphasis, as if he were announcing that he was King James, 
Lord and Master of the fifth grade. ‘Where do you come 
from?” he asked. And then pretended that the answer was 
hardly worth listening to. 

“Who, me? Oh, I’m from Seattle. But I think I’m going 
to like it here an awful lot.” 

““He’s nice,” Ellen whispered loudly to Marianne. “Nicer 
than someone I know.” 

Jimmy gave Ellen a furious look. It had always annoyed 
him that the girls were not afraid of him. Ellen seemed to 
think he was somewhat silly. That was something he would 
never forgive. . 

The morning dragged on most unhappily for Jimmy. He 
didn’t care whether Marco Polo got safely to China or not. 
He noticed that the boys were using every opportunity to 
become friendlier with Bobby. By lunch-time most of them 
were even calling him Snip. 

“T’ve got to settle him right away,” thought Jimmy as the 
bell for recess rang out through the corridors. “I can’t let 
him get away with this kind of stuff.” He slammed down 
his desk and rushed out of doors. 
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“Hello, fellows,” he yelled. But no one noticed him. They 
were lined up for football with Snip as quarterback. Red 
angry spots began to jump before Jimmy’s eyes. “Say, you, 
get out of there. I’m the quarterback, see.” Jimmy pulled 
Snip out of the line. “You’re only a baby, and babies can’t 
play football.” 

But Snip didn’t seem to mind. “Oh, skip it, Grandpa 
Gordon,” he said lightly. “If I’m a baby, then you’re a 
grandpa. And grandpas are no good for football.” The 
boys began to laugh loudly. Those angry spots tore fran- 
tically before Jimmy’s eyes. He could hardly see. 

He swung out right and left. But no one seemed to care. 
“Take it easy, Grandpa,” the boys yelled mockingly. “Old 
folks are apt to go to pieces.” For the first time they felt 
free from his power—free from his rule. King James Gordon 
was dead to them. The football squad lined up again and 
again with Snip as quarterback. 

Recess ended and no one bothered to allow Jimmy to enter 
the school building first, according to the old custom. Jimmy 
went back to his room unnoticed. However, he couldn’t 
bear to be ignored one moment longer. This was too much. 
“All right, fellows,” he announced loudly. “I'll show off my 
scar to you in the cloakroom, one at a time. Get in line.” 

“Who cares about your scar,” said Beanie. “Snip’s got 
double joints on both his thumbs. So—” 

Suddenly Jimmy’s dream world began to crash around him. 
Everything was different. He felt alone and helpless. That 
afternoon a very worn out Jimmy dragged himself back to 
the Gordon apartment. 

He didn’t care how much he was teased at home. Life was 
pretty hopeless any way one looked at it. Nothing seemed 
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important now. He didn’t even care enough to get angry. 

Ned and Betty were quick to notice the change in him. 
This kind of thing was no fun for them. What was the good 
of teasing someone who didn’t even respond? Ned was des- 
perate. ““You’re nothing but a big baby,” he yelled at Jimmy 
as a final taunt. “Nothing but a poor little baby.” 

“And you’re nothing but an old grandpa who’s too old to 
matter,” said Jimmy listlessly. 

Ned whispered to Betty, “Say, what’s gotten into him? 
He’s different.” 

“Huh,” said Betty. “No use wasting time on him. Let’s 
see what’s on the radio.” 

Jimmy wasalone. He sat down and thought. He couldn’t 
quite understand it all. He knew something within himself 
had changed and that he had won. He wasn’t afraid of Betty 
and Ned any longer. Their teasing didn’t upset him. Let 
them keep it up. He didn’t care. 

He thought of school and his schoolmates. And again he 
felt a change within himself. It was even harder to under- 
stand. But he knew that he no longer wanted to be King 
James, feared and hated. He wanted to be just plain Jimmy, 
a good egg and one of the gang. 

He could hardly wait for school time to come again. He 
felt so different, so friendly. He wondered if the others 
would notice it. He smiled sheepishly at Ellen. She turned 
red and dipped out of sight behind the cover of her desk. But 
he could feel that she was peeking at him around the edge. 

Snip swung into the room, unloaded his books, and greeted 
the others with his large smile. 

“Hi, Snip,” Jimmy called to him. “I know a tricky new 
play. Say, it’s neat.” 
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Snip was eager to hear. “Gee, we need new plays, all right, 
Jimmy. It’s awful how those Blues break through our line.” 
It was true that “those Blues” from Room 102 were hard to 
hold. Jimmy and Snip and Beanie worked out a play that 
the All-American would have been proud of. It was hard 
to have to wait until recess to try it out. But Jimmy wrote 
down every move and gave a copy to each member of the 
team to study. 





The success of the new play was remarkable. The Reds 
pushed through the Blues time and time again with heavy 
gains. The end of recess found the Reds victorious. “It’s 
*cause we have team-work,” said Jimmy. ‘Those dumb Blues 
don’t know how to get together on anything. But we do, 
don’t we, Snip?” 

Snip put his arm across Jimmy’s shoulder by way of assent. 
And together they entered Room 103 in triumph. 
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As_ I went down to Der-by Town, twas on a mar- 
The wool up-on thisram’s back, it grew up to 
The horns up- on this ram’s head, they grew up to 
The wool up-on thisram’s tail was ver-y fine 
. This ram he had four migh-ty feet and on them he 
. And ev-er-y tooth thisram had was hol-low as 
. And if youdon’t be-lieve me and think it is 


CuHorus 


Rid - dle to my rye, rid-dle to my _ rye. 


By permission of the publishers. Copyright 1921, Novello & Co., Ltd. 





Arranged by Cecil ]. Sharpe 
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. day, and there I met the fin-est ram was ev-er fed on hay. 
. Sky; the ea-gles built their nest in it, I heard the young ones cry. 

. moon. A man climbed up in A-pril and nev-er came down till June. 
thin, took all the girls in Der-by Town full sev-en years to spin. 
stand, and ev-ery foot that he had got did cov-er an acre of land. 
horn, They took one out and measured it; it held a barrel of corn. 
lie. Then you go down to Der-by Town and see as well as I. 
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SPORT IN PATAGONIA 


By CHARLES J. FINGER 


Illustrated by Henry C. Pitz 


T us took place in Patagonia, a hunting and cattle raising 
country in the very southern part of South America. 

I was riding my favorite horse and driving two spare ones 
ahead, when I came to a grassy valley at the head of a lake; 
and on the lake shore, about a mile away, I saw the tents of 
a party of Patagonians. At my right was a low hill, and 
when I saw my horses look that way, and heard them neigh 
in that soft musical note which horses the world over use, I 
knew someone was coming. A moment later three horses 
running loose trotted down to greet my driven animals; next 
there came riding over the crest a young Patagonian sitting 
his horse as if rider and beast were one. 

As he lifted his spear in greeting, I recognized with great 
joy, Tekla, with whom I had hunted a year before, in the 
Magellan country. And we had got along very well together, 
what with his few words of English and of Spanish, and my 
few words of Spanish and of Indian. So we brought our 
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horses alongside and he told me that he was with a party of 
Patagonian boys on their first wild-horse hunt, and asked me 
to join them. That I was very glad to do, having nothing on 
hand but adventure, so we rode down to the camp where 
were some twenty boys, all Indians, and some as young as 
twelve years. 

At five blazing fires the lads were cooking their evening 
meal; they had but two meals a day, one at sunrise, one at 
night. At one fire a piece of guanaco meat was roasting, at 
another an ostrich breast, at another a goose or duck or par- 
tridge. Tekla called out, “A good friend I know well. Don 


Carlos,” which was introduction enough. I met my new 
friends and they met me much as friendly dogs meet. 

Before long they had accepted me as The-Man-who-likes- 
to-see-new-things. First, Nahi the Swift-footed came to 
our fire; then Huelche the Wrestler, with Cena the Spear- 
thrower. I remember, too, Haya the Strong, and Poro-ka 
the Horse-tamer, and Nua the Quick. Their names told of 
their qualities, and what they and their fellows valued and 
strove to attain were swiftness of movement, skill of hand, 
sharpness of eye and ear, knowledge of the ways of wild ani- 
mals as well as of tamed, and, always, bodily health. And 
never were happier’ fellows gathered together. Nahi the 
Swift-footed had just brought news that in a canyon among 
the foothills of the Andes a troop of wild horses grazed. So, 
on the morrow, a dozen chosen by lot would start for the 
mountains and if any came back without a new horse of his 
own catching, it would be because of ill-luck or bad riding. 

In the morning the air felt chill enough before the sun 
came up, though the month was January, therefore full sum- 
mer, and a thin skin of ice lay on the lake, about paper thick. 
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But when Grata, the leader, gave the shrill “All up!” whistle, 
every lad came alive, threw off his cape and raced to the 
water, plunged in for a few swift strokes and so back to the 
camp and fire-making—a laughing, talking, active crowd. 
Fine it was, too, the morning meal ended, to see the gathering 
of the twelve horsemen who were to go to the mountains; 
and how they chose their horses for this quality or that; be- 
cause it would not do to have half-tamed animals, but only 
the most obedient to word or pressure of knee or touch of 
rein on neck. 

So the twelve started, with Tekla for captain and myself 
as guest. There was music in the ra-ta-ta-fat-ta-ta, tat-a-tat 
tat of the unshod hoofs of the cantering horses on the soft 
turf, for pampas horses are never shod. There was music, 
too, in the neighing and snorting. And the tossing of manes, 
the joyous barking of the dogs, the honking of wild geese 
which we disturbed, the sweetness of the mountain air, the 
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shapely limbs and easy movements of the riders, the good 
humor and friendliness, the lusty shouting when there was 
no reason for keeping quiet, the racing clouds, the songs of 
birds—these made for joy. 

Then there were lively doings. Some good humored argu- 
ment having arisen between Huelche and Biyon they began 
to wrestle while on horseback, and the horses kept close for 
they enjoyed the game just as polo ponies do. Once it looked 
as if Huelche would lose, for Biyon had him in a grip and by 
pressure of his knee got the horse to move off, dragging 
Huelche with him. ‘Then, somehow, when only Huelche’s 
foot rested on his own horse so that his body made a bridge 
from horse to horse, by a quick turn Huelche seated himself 
on Biyon’s steed, behind Biyon, with Biyon gripped tight and 
unable to stir hand or foot. So down went Biyon, the loser, 
who immediately challenged Huelche to a horse race, bare- 
backed. 

Each lad stood by the side of his horse with his left hand 
on the animal’s mane. At the word “Go!” each gave his 
horse a slap and spoke a word, the horses started with a leap, 
and as they did the riders mounted like acrobats. Off they 
went, animals as eager as riders, tails and manes floating in 
the wind, hoofs thundering. Half a mile they rode to a 
certain tree, then rounded it, and came back to the starting 
place, the two coming in on a dead heat, and very good friends 
too for all their rivalry. 

When the sun stood at ten o’clock we rested the horses by 
a shallow lake, each horse being turned loose without rope 
or halter, for each boy could catch his animal by hand or 
make it come by call. But an hour’s rest for the horses did 
not mean rest for the lads. “Rest is for when the day comes 
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So Tekla called them to take 


their bows and arrows to show what they could do. 


to an end” was their motto. 


There was one, a boy not more than twelve, who did fine 
work, shooting an arrow high, then swiftly fitting another 
to his string and letting that fly, and then a third, so that at 
one moment three were in the air. Each fell so close to its 
fellow that at the end they stuck upright in the ground within 
a space that could be circled by a wagon tire, and that space 
no more than three strides from where the boy stood. An- 
other wonderful showing was made by Wima and his friend 
Poro-ka. Wima took a bow and five arrows without points, 
and Poro-ka, taking a bow without arrows, stood many paces 
away. All being ready, Wima let an arrow fly at Poro-ka 
who took a short step to one side and caught the arrow out 
of the air as neatly as a ball player catches a ball; and the 
speed of ball and arrow would be about the same. Five times 
thus Wima shot and Poro-ka caught. Then Poro-ka, in turn, 
shot at Wima and Wima caught, though the fifth he missed 
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because a sudden mountain wind came so that the arrow 
swerved. 

The hour being ended we rode on without adventure until 
noon, or a little before. Suddenly, from out a thicket, a tall 
ostrich ran across our path. But not one of the eight dogs 
would stir without his master’s word. Still, to chase being 
good training, Tekla allowed the dogs, Pita and Luga, to take 





up the hunt. An ostrich does not run from its enemy with- 
out keeping one eye on him or it. So it runs zig-zag, just 
as a hen trying to run in the same way, crosses in front of 
an automobile, often to its own hurt. Now if a dog fol- 
lowed an ostrich close, when the bird made its sharp turn 
the dog would overrun, and so lose. But Pita and Luga knew 
how to work in company, Pita chasing close, and Luga keep- 
ing a little in the rear, but watchful. Thus, turn by turn 
at “taking the corners” (as the Patagonians say), they gained 
on the bird, and the ostrich came down, in ten or fifteen 
minutes, a heap of feathers and two wildly striking legs. 
Most dogs are wise enough to keep out of reach, for a slash 
with those terrible claws would be its end. 
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All that long day we rode, with three rests for the horses, 
over breezy hill tops, across valleys of fine grass out of which 
red flamingoes flew, jumping over mountain streams, splash- 
ing through watery arms of long and shallow lagoons, picking 
a way through thorny brush land where we had to lift our 
legs to our horses’ backs, crossing a lava bed where we dis- 
mounted and led the horses, and once swimming a broad river 
which was the Santa Cruz. But we did not swim as pictures 
have it, with the man high out of water, for the rider’s weight 
might mean the death of a horse in swift current. What we 
did was to slip off when we came to deep water, then swim 
one-handed with the other hand resting on the mane, so man 
and horse came out untired. 

At evening we came to the foothills within a mile of the 
canyon where the wild horses had been seen. We made our 
camp by a lake of crystal clear water, very cold too, for the 
stream feeding it came from mountain snows. Each rider 
saw to his horse, rubbing it down carefully before turning 
it loose to graze with the others. Then he looked as care- 
fully to his dog’s feet for thorns or cuts, or for caked mud 
that might be lodged between the toes. It had been sixteen 
hours since we started, so the evening meal being ended, Tekla 
gave the word Capas! which meant bed. For in the morn- 
ing, long before sun-up, each one would have to be fresh and 
eager and ready for the next day’s work. And, as it turned 


out, a wonderful day it was. 
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THE OAK TREE HOUSE 


By KaTHARINE GIBSON 


Illustrated by Vera Bock 


Synopsis: When the very young King, Edward the Sixth, 
sat on the English throne, a lad named Jock sought refuge 
one night from the King’s enemies. In the branches of a huge 
oak tree, a light twinkled, then a rope ladder was let down 
and Jock climbed up to safety. He found himself in a curious 
little house. Here lived a Goodman and his Dame, with their 
dog Mustard and their black cat, Madame Pepper. They 
were very happy except for one thing. The Dame was afraid 
they would have to move, because they did not know who 
owned the tree. “But the tree stands in the King’s highway,” 
said Jock. “The King is your landlord. I will ask my master, 
the Duke, to speak for you to the King. Then I will bring 
you word,” 


Part THREE 


Te pays passed, one very like another, until one morning 
when the sun shone brightly and the snow trickled away in 
tiny bright rivers. The sound of horses’ hoofs was heard on 
the road. The Goodman looked out of the window. He 
called to the Dame. 

*“Here comes a fine squire ariding, a helmet on his head, 
a sword at his side.” Just then the horse and rider stopped 
under the oak tree. 

“Bless me!” called out the Dame. “It’s Jock. Throw 
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down the ladder.” And Jock quickly swung himself up the 
ladder, his sword clanking against the tree trunk. 










“My,” said the Goodwife, “how you’ve grown!” 
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Jock stuck out his lower lip. What else did boys do? All 
boys grew. All boys did mot have swords and helmets and 
wear plumes. The Goodman remembered how it was when | 
he was young. 

*“You look as fine as a young rooster, what with your sword 
and all.” 


Jock smiled, “I’m a squire now. Someday I'll be a knight. 
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My master made me a squire. He did it because I carried 
that message to the King.” 

“And did you see the King?” asked the Dame. 

“Indeed, I saw him.” Jock tossed his head proudly. “And 
I did not forget you. I have something for you from the 
little King.” 

“For us, from the King?” asked the Goodman. 

From a pocket at his side, Jock drew a roll of parchment. 
He spread it out before the Goodman and his Dame. 

“I have not my letters. Can you read, lad?” asked the 
Goodman. 

“Aye, my Grandsire taught me.” Jock picked out the 
words slowly. 


To Att WuHo Reap 

Be it known that from this day on the oak tree, 
the green island upon which it stands in the King’s 
highway, and the oak tree house shall belong to the 
Goodman and his Dame. 


Signed, 
EDWARD, REx 


“Rex means King,” said Jock. “He owns the highway, so 
he can give you the tree and house.” 

Tears of happiness shone in the Dame’s eyes. “There, I 
can sleep soundly now. Our roof is our own.” 

“And there is another thing. The King rides this way 
when Maytime comes. He has to make a visit in Chester 
Town. When he heard this, he pouted and said he would 
not go. Visits are stupid. Long prayers, long dinners, long 
speeches. No, he said he would not go. He threw a golden 
goblet at a page’s head. The page ducked just in time. His 
uncles scolded, but the little King would not listen.” 
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“Poor laddie,” said the Goodman, “‘he is all put out by a 
man’s cares and troubles.” 

“The King was in such a temper no one could say a word 
that did not make him all the angrier. Then I asked leave to 
tell him about the oak tree house.” 

‘About the oak tree house?” said the Dame. 

“About the oak tree house,” answered Jock. “I told him 
all about it. Then my master whispered to his uncle. The 
uncle said to the King that the tree house is on his highway 
to Chester Town.” 

“And so it is,” nodded the Goodman. 

“Well,” Jock went on, “when the King heard this, he said 
he would visit you.” 

“Visit us! Poor folk like us?” cried the Dame. 

‘‘Aye, and then the little King, as good as a lamb, promised 
to go to Chester Town. He was so pleased, his pale cheeks 
grew red and he clapped his hands for joy.” 

All this time Mustard had been listening with his ears 
pricked up. He sat very straight and barked. He knew 
something good was in the air. But Madame Pepper was filled 
with her own dreams. She only switched her tail at all this 
disturbance. How bothersome strangers were! 

Jock said goodby to his friends. He had another message 
to carry. 

“Goodman,” said the Dame, “I must patch your coat again 
if the King is coming to visit us.” 

“Let be, let be,” answered the Goodman, “we cannot put 
on fancies for any man.” 

“Yip, yip,” barked Mustard. “That is so.” 

Soon the fields were all green. Violets bloomed in snug 
places where the sun shone. The brooks began to trill like 
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birds. From the flower boxes in the oak tree house hung long 
green vines and among them grew flowers pink and red. The 
door of the house and the window sills were freshly painted. 
They were green like the young oak tree leaves. The house 
was as clean as a new copper penny. The Dame had scrubbed 
every inch of it. Something else had been washed, too. Mus- 
tard had had a bath. How he hated it! He still growled in 
his dreams when he thought of it. 

In a new basket that the Goodman had made from long 
reeds slept Madame Pepper. She slept softly on a fresh white 
cloth. Beside her lay four tiny kittens. They were as soft 
as velvet and all as black as Madame Pepper herself. They 
had big blue eyes and tiny pink rubber paws. Their tails were 
pointed like newly sharpened pencils. They had little high, 
weak voices when they cried. But before they had their eyes 
open they could spit. They sounded like hissing tea-kettles. 

Mustard would never forget the first morning they came. 
He was standing looking at the basket. Madame Pepper was 
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away in the fields. He did not quite understand what those 
little, squirming black things were. Suddenly he heard 
Madame Pepper give a deep cry. He did not even know she 
had come into the room. Before he could move she was on 
his back scratching and tearing. He ran yowling down the 
stairway. He could not go near the house for a whole day. 
Just to think of that basket made his back hurt. 

But now he felt he was even with Madame Pepper. She 
had to wear a tiny bell fastened to a strap around her neck. 
How she hated it. She scratched and bit; it was no use. Birds 
were nesting in the top-most branches of the oak tree. They 
would soon have young ones. The sound of the little bell 
would always warn the parent birds. “‘And,” said the Good- 
man, “the young kits will have to have bells, too, when they 
are grown.” Mustard did not have to wear a bell. What did 
a dog want with birds? Of course, he frightened a sparrow 
when he could. But only cats wore bells. 

The Goodman had a fine, new coat. The Dame had a new, 






ie 
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fine white kerchief to wear around her neck and another for 
her head. They were ready for the King, who on May Day 
would pass that way, traveling toward Chester Town. Mus- 
tard was ready, too. But Madame Pepper went right on wash- 
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ing the pink ears of her children. What were kings to her! 

On May Day the Goodman and his Dame watched the 
road anxiously. Would the King really come? 

“There, Goodman, there they come down the road. What 
a crowd, what a merry sight!” 

“Aye, and there with soldiers all about him is the little 
King. What a wee lad!” 

“And what a great black horse he rides. I would be feared 
he would fall.” The Dame shook her head. 

““Nay, he sits well. How proudly he holds his head. But 
*tis over-young he is, to be a King.” 

As they were speaking, a knight in shining armor galloped 
ahead of the gay procession that followed the King. 

“Why,” cried the Dame, “’tis Jock. He’s been made a 
knight. How fine he is.” 

At the sound of horses’ hoofs, many voices, and the jingle 
of spurs, Mustard barked wildly. But Madame Pepper only 
yawned and washed the pink ears of her kittens for the twen- 
tieth time that day. 

Sir Jock pulled his horse up at the side of the green island 
in the dusty road. “Goodman! Dame! King Edward comes 
this day to visit you.” 

“We bid the King welcome,” said the Goodman. 

“Yip, yip,” said Mustard. He meant, “Yes, yes.” Madame 
Pepper blew up her tail. She did not like the noise of so many 
folk. 

The uncles and the guards of the little King surrounded 
the great oak tree. They made a shining ring of purple, 
blue, red and gold. 

The little King hardly waited to be helped down from his 
great horse. “Jock,” he called, “show me the way.” Jock 
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showed the King the rope ladder. Like any boy, he climbed 
it in a trice. As soon as his head could be seen at the top, the 
Goodman and the Dame dropped to their knees. “Rise, 
Dame. Rise, Goodman,” said the King. ‘“I have come to 
see you as friends. And I have come to see the oak tree 
house.” 

Mustard sniffed the King’s velvet shoes and the golden case 
in which he carried a tiny sword. “And this is Mustard.” 
The King looked at the little brown dog. Mustard stood on 
his hind legs, one paw upon the jeweled sword. 

The little King laughed. “I know what you want,” he said. 
“You want to be a knight like Jock. You can’t kneel, so lie 
down, Mustard.” 

“Lie down!” said the Goodman. 

Obediently Mustard lay down before the King. The King 
took his little sword from its rich case, and struck Mustard 
lightly on the shoulder. ‘Rise, Sir Mustard,” he said. Mus- 
tard got up and wagged his tail so hard that it shook his whole 
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body. Again the little King laughed. “I never saw so proud 
a knight.” 

““Now, show me everything.” The Dame showed him her 
chests for comforts, her spinning wheel, a mat. The Good- 
man showed his workbench and stool, and the great kettle that 
warmed the house. 

““And all these, within a tree! By my faith, ’tis the fairest 
house in all England. In truth I wish I lived here. A castle 
is so big and dark.” 

The Dame dropped upon her knees again. “We thank 
you, Sire, with all our hearts for this land and this tree.” 

“With joy I gave it you,” said the King. “And I will come 
again to see you.” Just then he spied Madame Pepper. He 
leaned above her basket. She rose, she arched her back. 
Green fire showed in her eyes. She spat and hissed. The 
little King jumped back. In the basket four black kittens 
opened red mouths and hissed, too. “Why, Madame Pepper, 
know you not that Iam King?” “H-ss, Spt-,” said Madame 
Pepper. “H-ss, spt-,” said her four children. 

There is an old saying that a cat may look at a king. It 
was not so easy for a king to look at a cat. “Madame Pepper, 
I’m like that too, when all my court bothers me. I’m just 
as bad as you!” The little King smiled brightly as though 
he never could be cross. 

“And now, Dame and Goodman, I bid you farewell.” 
With Jock before, the King swung himself down the ladder. 
Soon he was on his horse. The procession started. The Dame 
and the Goodman watched it wind gayly colored as a rain- 
bow along the road. Not until it was out of sight did they 
notice four bags upon the table, two large, two small. One 
for Dame, one for Goodman; one for Sir Mustard, one for 
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Madame Pepper. They opened the bags. They were full of 
gold pieces. 

“A present from the King! But whatever will we do with 
all that gold? We have the oak tree house. You have a new 
coat, and I a new kerchief,” the Dame looked in wonder. 

“Well,” said the Goodman, “come June I will be seventy- 
three. Come November, you will be seventy.” He chuckled, 
“We will keep the bags until we are old; we may need them, 
then.” 

Sir Mustard sniffed his bag; it would buy bones for a long 
time. He curled himself up upon a sunny spot beneath a 
window and went tosleep. He had no worries now. Madame 
Pepper sniffed her bag; all her children would now be well 
cared for. She rubbed against the Goodman’s feet and began 
to purr. All her four children began to purr, too, and for the 
very first time! 


THE END 
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Drawing by Mary SHEPARD for Mary PopPiINs 


PICTURES ARE IMPORTANT 


PictrurEs, and the people who make them, are important to 
me, just as important as the stories themselves. 

Where would lie the charm of Honk THE Moose or OLA 
or THE JUNGLE Books, if you took away the pictures? 
“Mr. Bumps and His Monkey” is a delightful story, but the 
sweet sadness of Jasper and the cheerful perplexities of Mr. 
Bumps are fixed in our minds by Grace Paull’s illustrations, 
as well as by Walter de la Mare’s words. 

Certainly, I never think of the astonishing Mary Poppins 
without the friendly interpretation by Mary Shepard of the 
Banks family and Robertson-Ay and the Dancing Cow, not 
to mention Bert, the Match-Man. Mary Shepard, chief as- 
sistant to P. L. Travers in the creation of Mary Poppins 
and Mary Porprns Comes Back (Reynal and Hitchcock. 
$1.50 each) is a rosy-cheeked English girl, daughter of Ernest 
Shepard, illustrator of the A. A. Milne books. She was born 
on Christmas Day about twenty-five years ago and is par- 
ticularly fond of sailing. 

Another artist, even younger, whose father is also well- 
known in the art field, is William Péne du Bois, illustrator of 
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“The Brave Automobiles”. He likes best to write his own 
stories, very gay and very charming, such as GIANT OTtTo 
and OrTo aT Sea (Viking. $.65 each). Otto is a dog so 
large he has to emigrate to the Sahara Desert, where he proves 
unexpectedly popular with the Foreign Legion. William 
Péne du Bois has created another comic and lovable character 
in ELIZABETH THE Cow-GuHostT (Nelson. $1.00). 

Lois Lenski is known and loved for two very different 
kinds of books: one about old-fashioned girls; the other, very 
modern, like THe LirrLeE Auto. Miss Lenski was born in 
Ohio, studied art in London, and now lives in an old farm- 
house in Connecticut, with her artist-husband and a very 
lively son. Of her newest book, PHEBE FaircHILD (Stokes. 
$2.00) she says: “The story is laid in my town, in my house. 
My imaginary family has become so real to me that I can 
point out to you the actual rooms they slept in, the exact 
spot where each episode took place, the actual route Phebe 
took when she ran away.” 

Helen Sewell and Grace Paull love the country, too, but 
in the winter they share a sky-parlor in New York, a cheer- 
ful, sunny room, with roof and three walls of glass. Here, 
Helen Sewell draws her lovely angels and animals and fairies. 
Here, Grace Paull draws historical scenes and modern ones, 
animals, toys, and sailors. 

Helen Sewell has illustrated two new books you will want 
to treasure: OLD JOHN by Mairin Cregan (Macmillan. 
$2.00) and TEN Sarnts by Eleanor Farjeon (Oxford. 
$2.50). This fall her roommate, Grace Paull, offers you 
some of her gayest pictures in A STAR FoR Hans by Mar- 
guerite Vance (Harpers. $1.00) and LirrrLte Gm wITH 
SEVEN Names by Mabel Leigh Hunt (Stokes. $1.50). 
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THE CALF THAT GREW TOO FAST 


“Beware the Bull’ the notice read, but Tom and brother Paul 
Climbed o'er the pasture fence as though it wasn’t there at all. 
Though sister Julia cried with fright, “Oh, brothers, don’t go there!” 
They said, ‘We'll go where ‘er we please, and let the bull beware!” 


“But Grandpa said it wasn’t safe,” said Paul in anxious tone. 

“It’s not that I’m afraid, of course, but then, we're quite alone, 

And it’s terrible far to the pasture gate, if the bull came a little too near.” 
“But ‘twas only a calf last summer, and it couldn’t grow much in a year, 
And if I were you, I wouldn’t be scairt of a little jumpity calf, 

And if you are, you had better go home,” said Tommy with a laugh. 
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The brothers stopped to rest at last, beneath a little tree. 
There was A NOISE behind them—oh! goodness gracious me. 

For Tom had sighted something that looked Much Too Fierce, indeed, 
And he was off to the pasture fence with every ounce of speed. 


Poor Paul, left sitting all alone looked round—what did he see! 
A Monstrous Bull of Aspect Fierce, standing behind the tree. 

| His heart went pitter-patter, his legs, they felt like lead, 

| But mustering his failing strength, to the pasture fence he fled. 

| Tom spoke, when they were o’er the fence, and safe at home at last, 
“I don’t mind very little calves—but don’t they grow too fast!” 

| ° —ALISON ELIZABETH 
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MY ROOM 


With a great big bed and dresser, and a mess of charts, 
maps, and compass things that I like best—that’s my room. 
It’s full of animals, for a dog asleep to a kangaroo may grow. 
It’s full of dreams, for the walls stretch far away. 

People say, “Charley, get your room cleaned,” but I like 
it this way best. 


—CHARLES 


MOUNT MARCY 


As I look out the window I see in the distance a little 
frosty white and green schoolhouse. Behind it in the back- 
ground is a high bluish-black mountain. It looks like a big 
lump of frozen moss, with a white dot in front of it. 

Above it the sky looks like a mass of dreary grayish white 
pillows. The lake adds to the dreary look. It is a frosty 
gray which looks as though it is going to freeze you. Just 
now a big cloud drifts into the sky. It is in the shape of a 
skull. I shiver. Terror and cold! 


—Davip 
THE DESERT 
The desert is a wonderful place 
Like a faraway, open, Nowhere Place. 
The great sand dunes are rolling high, 
The camels are ships against the sky. 
—STUART 


OUR OWN invites boys and girls to contribute to these pages. We use 
original drawings, verse, stories or essays from one hundred to three hundred 
words in length, short descriptions like “My Room” and “Mount Marcy’ in 
this issue, interesting plays or letters, remarkable facts about nature and 
science. The best nd al will be printed each month, signed with 
the first name of the contributor. 
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THE SKYSCRAPER MAZE 


Tuis is the maze of the modern skyscraper. We must try 


to hit the sky for we are in the big city where the tall build- 





ings grow. It is all a maze but there is a way which leads 


us to the sky, so up we go through winding paths until we 


arrive at the tip-top tower. 
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—BERTHA BLODGETT 

















AMONG OURSELVES 








Mosr of us like to act and to watch acting. To get up a 
regular play takes time and hard work but whenever you 
pretend that you are pirates or policemen or mothers or fine 
ladies you are really acting just as truly as Charlie Chaplin 
or Shirley Temple, only not as skillfully. 

One day this summer fifteen boys and girls acted the play 
about the Pony Express that was in the May Story Parape. 
They had an audience of four hundred people, children and 
their mothers or big brothers and sisters. Everyone clapped 
and clapped when Carl got the mail through and delivered 
the money to John Carter in time to pay the mortgage. 
You will find it a lot of fun to do the same play with or 
without an audience. Next month, we are printing a rol- 
licking play, ““The King’s Toothache.” But you don’t need 
to wait for that. Nearly any good story can be made into 
a play if you just think about it. 

For example, take “Ruler of the Fifth Grade.” Pretend 
you really are Jimmy or Snip or Beanie and behave as they 
would behave and say all the things they would say. Re- 
member an author doesn’t have space to tell you everything 
about people, and you must imagine the rest. 

I wonder if that is why stories we act are called “plays”— 
because it is such fun to do them and such fun to watch 
them. Write and tell me about the one you do and, if you 
have a kodak, send me a picture of one of the scenes. 

RusBy WARNER, 
Children’s Editor. 
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A STAR FOR 
HANSI 


By Marguerite Vance 


Sophie’s heart was very sad, even 
though it was the week before 
Christmas, and her birthday as well, 
for she had spent all her pennies on 
gingerbread men and now how 
could she buy Mother a present? Then Grosmutter told her the 
story of the other Sophie, who lived in the Black Forest, and of her 
Applewood Box, and of little Hansi’s white-and-silver star, and 
Sophie found that her Christmas problem was solved. Grace Paull’s 
illustrations, in three colors, are as quaint and charming as the 
story. The text is hand-set by the Golden Hind Press. For children 
six to ten. $1.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS : 49 East 33rd Street, New York 











C OMING VIKING JUNIOR BOOKS 


Fifteen grand new books 
of all sorts and sizes are 
on the 1936 fall list of 
Junior Books! Write to 
us for the illustrated cat- 
alogue with full descrip- 
tions of them all. 


(Left) Lucinda, heroine 
of ROLLER SKATES, writ- 
ten from a girl’s diary of 
189— in New York City. 














VIKING JUNIOR BOOKS 
18 EAST 48TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Please send me your new catalogue, free of charge: 
ET LE ET Pe STE EE Oe NE 


I cog wissen area eeipiaie(eciik ia das UL WAAR SERGE ee 

























































IF YOU ARE SOMEWHERE | 
BETWEEN SIX AND TWELVE | 
Here Are Books for You 


him as a pet. Whenever 
the alarm sounded he 
jumped up on the truck 
beside his master as they 
dashed off to fires. From 
what you read here about 
fire alarms, thrilling res- 
cues, and how fires are put 
out you will learn many 
things that most boys and 
wk girls do not know. (6-7) 


BOOTS—The 
Firemen’s Dog 
Katherine D. Christ 


His black feet and legs 
made him look as if he had 
on long black boots such 
as firemen wear so Ben 





named him “Boots”, and 
the fire company adopted 





DICKY AND PEGGY IN THE ORCHARD 


Margaret S. Young 
Tue number of interesting things 
that Dicky and Peggy found in the 
orchard was most surprising. They 
played there in the Spring, Summer, 
and Fall and were always discover- 
ing something new. Even when Win- 
ter came the chickadee went there 
for his food! The book has artistic color pictures. Price, 64 cents. (7-8) 














TOBY CHIPMUNK 
M. J. McElroy and J. D. Younge 


“You have no home?” said Grand- 
mother Chipmunk. “Then you must 
live with me in my little house.” 
So they did and what good times they 
had! You will laugh at them when 
they try to help do the housework 
and you'll like them very, very much. All the pictures are in colors and larger 
than this one; in fact, some are full pages. (7-8) Price, 52 cents. 


ROBIN AND JEAN 


In the July Story Parade we told you something about the “Robin and Jean” 
books but it would take more than this whole page to do them justice. There 
are three books: Robin and Jean in England; Robin and Jean in France, and 
Robin and Jean in Italy. Each is only 72 cents—not much to give for a 
delightful imaginary trip abroad! (10-12) 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 



























by Ralph Steele Boggs and Mary Gould Davis 
THREE GOLDEN ORANGES ,4oQ 


And Other Spanish Folk Tales. Ten folk tales that 
will delight children from eight to twelve with their ¥ 
dramatic and humorous stories of Spain. The tales are 
authentic, and the gay illustrations by Emma Brock were 
drawn on the spot. $2.00 


GREAT SWEEPING DAY 


by Esther Wood. A little Japanese boy ran away from 
home to avoid the labors of Great Sweeping Day, as 
house-cleaning day is called. In so doing he had adven- 
tures and many experiences that furnish a picture of 
ele typical Japanese life. Illustrated by the author. $1.75 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. NEW YORK 


What do you know about tugboats? 
HENRY B. LENT fas a new book called TUGBOAT. 


Here he tells you everything you want to 
know about these busy little boats— 


how they are made; what makes them run; the various tasks they perform 
and about the men who run them. You go on board one of them and get 


AValessh tele Uae 








for young artists 
writers and 
craftsmen 


Books and boxes of things to do 
each with a surprise GIFT. 


1, My Painting Book 
2. The Jolly Journey Book 
3. My First Drawing Book 
4. Fun with Pinwheels 
5. My Picture Pasting Set 


These and others ~- Fifty cents each 


At your favorite book or department store, or send to 
BROWNIE’S BLOCKPRINTS, INC., 235 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Would you like to make your own Xmas Cards? 
Start Early! Write now! Learn how! 











R. R. BOWKER , 62 Ves iSth Street, New York 





